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ARNOLD'S TREACHERY. \licentious and unprincipled Arnold should | despatched by the enemy, proved too art- 


have been a native ef Connecticut, a state, less to sustain the character that was 
; as Ramsay observes, ‘remarkable for the || thrust upon him, To portray the feelings 
“ It is impossible to enter, for the first) purity of its morals, for its republican prin- || of these two men, of characters so oppo- 
time, the romantic pass of the Highlands, | ciples and patriotism.’ This might be site, met together in treasonous conference, 
and to rest the eye upon the interesting || wrested into an evidence that early educa- || in the dead of night, upon the wild and de- 
academy of West-Point, perched upon oue | tion does little towards forming the cha- || solate shores of this vast river, might fur- 
of the highest and most rugged pinnacles, | racter of the man; but there is a species H nish a subject for the painter or the drama- 
without recalling the traditionary and his- | of restraint, which, if suddenly removed, | tist. The little shallop, moored upon the 
torical remembrances of the place. In| may leave the passions more untamed || beach, which has landed the young Andre ; 


earlier ages, this was the region of super-| than if no bridle at all had been ever laid | the sloop of war, waiting to assist his re- 


stitious terror to the Indian, and even the | upon them.” treat, sleeping in the distance on the wa- 


ary spirits changed in time into the shrill ‘that an arduous revolutionary struggle of | just visible on the tops of the frowning pre- 
pipe of war, and now it is only the mimic || eight year’s duration, brought to light but | cipices ; from which, with hasty and une- 
drum of the academy that rings among the one such character as Arnold. This sin- | qual steps, listening to every breeze, and 
caverns and precipices, through which the | gle exception was, indeed, a most atrocious | startling at his own shadow, the traitor 
Hudson rolls his deep and confined waters. | one. Born and bred among a simple and | steals to his appointment. The soldiers 
It was in the fastness of West-Point | moral race, embarking the first and the | meet; and each looks round as appre- 
that, in the moment of his country’s worst ‘boldest in the noblest cause in which a}, hending listeners in the savage solitude ; 
distress, the traitor Arnold planned his|| patriot could engage, pouring his blood for || One trembling with the sense of his own 
scheme of treachery. There is a moral, years freely, and, to appearance, ungrudg- \ iniquity, fearing lest the winds should bear 
that breathes from the tale, and that is thus ingly, for a country who acknowledged his } to the little band of patriots, then confid- 
pointed out by the historian: “it enforces || services with a gratitude and generosity |! ing in his honour, the purpose of their 
the policy of conferring high trusts upon | such as might have melted the heart of a | treacherous commander ; the otherasham- 
men of clean hands, and pf withholding |! savage, and repaid them with a confidence | €4 of the part in which he is engaged — 
all public confidence from those who are || which might have flattered the most selfish | his honourable feelings as a man revolting 
subjected to the dominion of pleasure.”— ambition; that a man so situated, so held | against the obedience he yields as a soldier 
It is common to separate a man’s public by every tie that might seem calculated, to the instructions of his general. How 
fiom his private character ; the distinction || yo¢ only to induce, but to constrain fideli- | repugnant to a generous nature, a confer- 
is more than dangerous, it is morally atro-|| ty, should, in the very last years of the || ence held in darkness and disguise, with a 
cious. It is possible, indeed, that arapa-| war, have sold himself for a bribe, and } cold and calculating villain, who stipulates 
cious soldier, or an unprincipled minister, | plotted the destruction of the patriotic ar-| the price for which he will sell bis unsus- 


may display, in domestic life, some pleas- | my which he had so often led to victory | pecting countrymen and companions in 
ing qualities ; and it is also possible that a | 





Extract from Miss Wright’s Letters. 

















and that, after his treason had been baf-|, arms, the voice of whose sentinels, per- 


man, notoriously licentious and unprinci-| fled, he should have served under the| haps, swells at intervals on the ear! 
pled in private, may preserve a tolerably |! ¢andard which he had so often and so|| “ The interview was prolonged until the 
fair and consistent political character; but | boldly defied, laying waste the country of | dawn threatened them with detection.— 
this is a chance that none have a right to |\nis nativity, and plundering and butcher- |) The young Englishman was forced to re- 
reckon upon; and on the whole itis to be || ing the people who had so often forgiven, ain in concealment, until the shades of 
regretted when this chance occurs. It | his offences, and repaid his services with | another night sheuld favour his escape.— 
tends to corrupt the public morals; to gold, hardly and yet willingly wrung from '| Arnold, having secreted his companion, re- 
tead men of weak heads and strong pas- | their exhausted fortunes ; truly, there is in| turned to his post, to face, without a blusb, 
sions to wear their unblushing vices open- | this a hardened depravity, an atrocious li- | the heroes he had sold. 
fy, and even to make them a_ passport to _centiousness, which, to muse upon, makes ||" The romantic position held by this de- 
distinction. It is probable that the exam-| the blood run cold. The spot on the || tachment of the patriot army, increases, 
ple of Arnold served as a useful warning || beach was pointed out to me, where the | if possible, the interest of the moment :— 
to the people of these states, and tended | traitor met the unfortunate young Andre, | it was posted in a fastness, if not impreg- 
to encourage them in the practice of scru-/! sq unfit to be a party in the scheme of| nable, yet such as gave toa handful of 
tinizing the secret conduct of those citi- ‘wickedness. It seems as if fortune had} men a superiority over thousands; it 
zens whom they promote to offices of pub-|) found a pleasure in opposing every con- | stretched along the tops of two ridges, 
lic trust. trast that could set off to worst advantage/) broken into abrupt precipices, sinking om 
“It is somewhat remarkable, that the H the villainy of Arnold. The very spy,’ one side into woods and morasses, and on 
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the other shelving precipitously into the 
deep Hudson, whose channel it here se- 
curely shut against the enemy. Perched 
like an angel in his eyrie, the little army 
looked down securely on its foes. It had 
many distresses to bear—hunger and na- 
kedness, With all their train of evils; but 
these it bore cheerfully, unconscious of the 
fiend whio had found his way iato this lit- 
tle Thermopylz of America, and who, in 
marking out to his assailants its strength 
and weakness, forgot not the miseries of 
its defenders, which, perhaps, in his calcu- 
Jation, reduced their number to a cypher. 

There is something greatly affecting, if we 
suffer ourselves to picture the security of 
this little band, seeking forgetfulness of 
their sufferings in sleep, while their com- 
mander was stealing forth to barter them 
for gold. The confidence reposed by the 
pure minded Washington in the honour of 








this veteran soldier, is not less affecting.— 
When he solicited the command of this 
important post, (as it soon appeared, for 
the express purpose of selling it to the ene- 
my,) some ventured to whisper doubts of 
his fidelity, probably from the knowledge 
of his debts, as well as the strong suspi- 
cion of his having embezzled the public 
money, and entered into disgraceful con- 
tracts and speculations ; but the American 
commander, recollecting the long list of 
services rendered by Arnold to his coun- 
try, and feeling in himself all the honour of 
a soldier and a man, generously resented 
the suspicions cast on one whose valour 
and truth seem to have been so tried, and 
frankly accorded the request preferred to 
him. Had this treasonable scheme suc- 
ceeded, it is painful to calculate the conse- 
quences to the country and the cause.— 
West-Point was, perhaps, the post of most 
importance throughout the whole of the 
union. It commanded the navigation of 
the Hudson, secured the communication of 
all the states one with another, and pro- 
tected the whole interior of the country. 
The enemy, already in possession of New- 
York, would have commanded this great 
_ Fiver, from its mouth to its head, have 
pierced directly to the lakes, and establish- 
‘ed a line of communication with Canada. 
The eastern states, thus cut off from the 
southern, and assailed on one side from the 
sea, and on the other by land, would have 
been completely surrounded, and must fn- 
evitably have been over-run, as the Caroli- 


Cornwallis. 
the effects that would have accrued from 
the loss of West-Point, bad been the blow 
given to the public confidence by so nefa- 
rious atreachery. The people might have | 
seen in every officer another Arnold, and 
the soldier have attributed every subse- 
quent disaster to the treason of their com- 
mandéers. Nor must we overlook in the 
account, the despair and rage of the little 
army, unsuspiciously devoted to slaughter 
by their own leader, and mingling with 
their dying groans the curses of righteous, 
but impotent indignation: From these ca- 
lamities America was spared ; and the tra- 
veller, in visiting this romantic pass, recurs 


to the tale of Arnold as to that of some 


demoniac hero of a wild drama. 


You remember the circumstances of the 
closing scene. Andre found his retreat by 


water cut off, and, in disguise, took his 
way to New-York by land. Challenged, 


within a few miles of his own army, by 
three Americans of the New-York militia, 
he, unpractised in deceit, incautiously be- 
trayed himself. Discovering his error, he 
offered gold, with any terms they might 
farther insist upon ; but he had no longer 
totreat with an Arnold; he, and the pa- 
pers found upon him, detailing all the par- 
ticulars of the intended treachery, were 


feited to the law. 


to convey a warning to Arnold; this the 
latter unfortunately received io time to ef- 
fect his escape, Having joined the Bri- 
tish, the traitor well fille’ up the measure 
of his iniquity; intimately acquainted 
with all the distresses of those he had for- 
saken, he exposed their weakness to the 


man which an Arnold cannot dream of; 
there is that virtue which the Romans, in 
their language, finely made synonymous 
with force; and, truly, that courage which 
has its seat only in the nerves, and which 
the man shares but in common with the 








mas had lately been by the army under 


Not the least calamitous of 


delivered by his captors to their colonel ; 
and the life of this young officer was for- 
After his seizure, the 
first object of the disinterested Andre was 


enemy he had joined, and imagined that he 
knew how to practice cn it, by holding 
out offers, calculated at once to tempt their 
ambition and cupidity, and to subdue their 
spirit, already broken down by famine, 
sickness, and every suffering which can af- 
flict humanity; but there is a strength in | 


brutes, is no more to be compared in last- 
ing heat and energy with the heroism of 
mind, than is the parhelion to the sun.— 


=< 
tea 


| The promises of Arnold were impotent ag 
'his threats. The fainting soldiers, whom 
he had sought to betray, were nerved by 
jindignation with new valour. The coun. 
‘try, every where reduced to the lowest 
| ebb of calamity, gathered confidence from 
the very circumstance which seemed cal. 
culated to annihilate it ; not a man desert. 
ed his post ; his very sufferings became a 
source of pride, and often of jest; to be 
half naked and half starving, were spoken 
of as marks by which to know a patriot. 
| Thus it is that man, inspired by the noble 
spirit of independence, rises above him- 
self, stands superior to fortune, and disco- 
vers the divine image beneath all the weak- 
ness and pains of mortality.” 
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“IS HE RICH?” 


From the general use of this question, 
may be derived the influence which riches 
have upon the minds of the generality of 
hsammgpeg The other day dame Chitter- 
| ‘ling had a gentleman apply for a daughier, 
but her answer could not be obtained till 
time and opportunity offered to inquire 
whether he possessed a plenty of the trea- 
sures of this world.—An emigrant, when 
he first steps his foot on shore, is surveyed 
attentively, ane the first inquiry is, “ Is he 
rich?” If negatived, he is levelled ; if he 
is really so, without searching into the 
qualifications of the man, he is raised to 
the honours of receiving a bow, and the 
homage of time and opportunity from every 
description ; the young ladies all have hopes 
of an easy settlement, could they but win 
his affections, and the money is counted 





- 


in rags, may wander neglected. 

Ts he rich!” demands old father Gray- 
beard, if not, he shall not have a daughter 
of mine: no poverty-struck man shall have 
a penny of my property.—* Is he rich 2” 
says old Gripus— if he is not, I will not 
trust him a farthing.” Poor mortals! the 
rich man needs not the help of the miser; 
it is the poor and industrious who stand in 
need of your assistance ; the daughter of 
aman who lives well in the world, may 
make as happy a match with a poor man, 
as with one dignified by rank or fortune. 
View the transitory changes of fortune : 
to-day a king may become a beggar—to- 
morrow a beggar may become a king; but 
will change alter the blood which flows in 
his veins? Deluded man! fancy not that 

















and attended to, while sense and virtue, . 
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money can purchase health or contentment ! 
the child in the cottage, with his roasted 
potato, shows as many smiles, and has 
as many winning ways, looks as healthy, 
and is better prepared for the vicissitudes 
of disease, than the pampered babe, who 
js fed and nursed under the tenderness of 
afond and indulgent mother, whe, through 
love, vitiates its blood, by an excess of de- 
licious morsels. ‘Thus riches may have ill 
consequences when badly applied. 

“ Is he rich?” says the doctor ; “ then I 
will closely attend him; I will visit him 
day and night; I will not give up as long 
as I have a chance med. vis. and advice.” 
But the poor man in pain, may linger day 
after day, and not see the face of his phy- 
sician. 

“ Is he rich?” says the counsel of a poor 
man, unable to give a fee to his lawer, be- 
ing also a defendant; “if heis, your case 
is bad, you had best get rid of it without 
any further cost ;”’ but was he rich also, 
the lawyer would on with spectacles, search 
folio after folio, and right or wrong attempt 


' 
| 


| his literary career, by the publication of the 
| Voyage Autour dema Chambre. No work 
in the style of philosophic badinage ever 
| merited or obtained such vast success in 
| France and other countries. A witty wri- 
| ter observes, that it is Sterne in a decorous 
dress. M. de Maistre had become celebra- 
ted ten years before, by a journey of ano- 
| ther description. On the 6th of May, 1784, 
he accompanied M. Le Brun on the first 
| aeral ascension that was ever performed in 
Savoy. Their balloon measured fifty-five 
feet in diameter, and it rose to the height 


aiken ag 


' 


in travelling through his chamber, is not 
louhiueal by the restless envy of his fel- 
| low-creatures : it is independent of fortune. 
Is there any being so wretched, so des- 
titute, as not to possess a cormer whither 
he may retire and withdraw himself from 
the world? For no out-fit is requisite for 
such a journey. 
I am well assured that every sensible 
man will adopt my system, whatever may 
be his character or temperament; be he 








spendthrift, born under the torrid zone or 





of five or six hundred toises; a narrative 
of this aeral expedition was published at 
the time. M. Xavier de Maistre at first | 
held a commission in the regiment of| 
marine infantry in the service of his Sar-'| 
dinian majesty, and he fought in the last | 
omega of that period in Italy. After 
‘the disasters which befel his country, he 
| joined the army of Suwarrow, followed him | 
‘to Russia, and was one of the few officers 
| who witnessed the death of that illustrious | 
general. M. de Maistre then entered the 
Russian army, and retired after having, 














to plead his cause. 
“ Is he rich?” asks the priest ; and if 


|| done. 


| served in all the late wars, He ultimately | 


near the pole, he may travel as I have 
Finally, of the immense family 
of mankind, by whom the surface of the 
earth is peopled, there is not one—no, not 





la single individual, (I mean of those who 
‘inhabit chambers,) who can, after reading 


the following narrative, withhold his ap- 
| proval of the new mode of travelling which 
I shall introduce to the world. 


CHAP. 1. 


| I may commence the eulogium of my 
journey by observing, that it cost me no- 
thing. This circumstance is worthy of at- 





he is, you will see him constantly visited | fixed his residence at St. Petersburg, where | tention. My plan must certainly be com- 
and treated with attention. A parson never || he married Mademoiselle de Zagrioski, one | mended and approved by persons of small 
despises a parishioner who can keep a good | of the ladies of honour to the empress. At fortune; but there is another class with 
cask of wine in his house, er even those || St. Petersburg he published in 1811, Le | whom it will be still more favourably re- 


who can furnish a bowl of punch occa- 
sionally. 

Having shown the effects of riches, and 
that they are made of material consequence 
among mankind in general, should we not 
endeavour beyond every thing else, to come 
at the treasure. Give a man, who before 
was despised and kicked, cash, he will im- 
mediately be caressed and thought suitable 
company. Thus mankind vary according 
to the changes of life, and treat the gene- 
rality of things ina superficial way. Adieu, 
dame Chitterling, father Graybeard, and 
Gripus; and you, doctor Fillpurse, lawyer 
Quibble, and priest Punchbowl—ye all 
study things temporal more than spiritual : 
but the day is coming, when money will 
not ease pain, pufchase a pardon, fee a 
judge, or make wedlock easy. 

Boston Gazette. 





young or old, rich or poor, a miser or a’ 





| Lepreux de la Cite d’ Aoste, &c. a pathetic | ceived.— With whom! it will be asked. 
‘novel written in a style entirely original. , With the rich.—Besides, what advantages 
It was re-published at Paris in 1817. To may not invalids derive from this mode of 


his various literary and scientific attain- || travelling? They need not fear the incle- 


ments, M. de Maistre united a singular ta- 
lent for landscape painting. 


CHAP. I. | 


How glorious is it to open a new Career, 
and to appear suddenly in the learned world 
with a volume of discoveries in one’s hand, | 





| 


‘No: I will no longer carry my book in| 
| petto: here it is, gentle reader—peruse it 
‘if you will. Ihave undertaken and per- 
formed a journey of forty-two days round 
my chamber. The interesting observations 
I made, and the continual pleasure experi- 
enced in the course of my travels, made me 
wish to publish the narrative, and the cer- 
tainty that it would be useful, determined 
me todo so. My heart is filled with inex- 
pressible satisfaction, when I reflect on the 








From the French of Count Xavier de Maistre. 
Count Xavier de Maistre, major-general 
in the Russian service, and knight of the 
order of St. Wladimir, was born at Cham- 


infinite number of unhappy beings to whom 
I thus offer a certain resource against ennui, 


‘like an unexpected comet shining in space. 


'mency of the air or seasons.—Cowards 
‘will be protected from robbers, and will 


ran no risk of encountering either bogs or 


|precipices. ‘Thousands who never before 
_ventured, or who were never able to quit 
|their homes, and, finally, those who never 
| dreamed of travelling, will, I am sure, de- 
termine to follow my example. The most 
indolent man in the world cannot hesitate 
to set out with me to enjoy pleasures which 
| will cost neither trouble nor money !—Fol- 
‘low me, you whom disappointed love, or 
neglected friendship, have banished to your 
apartments, far from the meanness and per- 
fidy of man. Let the unfortunate, the sick, 
land the restless, accompany me; let the 
indolent all rise in @ mass; and you who 
are ruminating on plans of economy or re- 
tirement, through some act of treachery ; 
you who in a boudoir, renounce the world 
for life ; and you charming anachorites of 
evening parties, banish all sombre thoughts; 











and an infallible remedy for the miseries 





hery, in 1764, and in 1794 he commenced || 





they suffer. The pleasure a man experiences 


believe me, you are losing a moment for 
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pleasure, without gaining one for wisdom. 
Condescend-to accompany me on my jour- 
ney! we shall proceed by short stages, 
laughing as we go at the travellers who 
have visited Rome and Paris: no obsta- 
cle can arrest our progress, and, gaily 
yielding to our imagination, we will follow 
wheresoever it may conduct us. 


CHAP. Il. 





practice, and regard it as a serious crime, 
would be still more severe against any one 
who might refuse to commit it. Many an 
unlucky man, by yielding to their advice, has 
lost both his reputation and his office ; so 
that when one has the misfortune to engage 
in what is termed an affair of honour, it 
would not be a bad plan to cast losts, to as- 
certain whether it ought to be decided ac- 
cording to law or custom: and law and 





There is so much curiosity in the world, 
that f almost suspect some will be inclined 
to ask, why the journey round my cham- 
Der lasted forty-two days, instead of forty- 
three, or any other particular space of time : 
I cannot possibly.answer this question, but 
since I do not know myself. All I can say 
is, that though the reader should find my 
narrative somewhat too long, it did not de. 
pend upon me to make it shorter. Setting 
aside all the yanity natural to a traveller, I 
should have been very well content with 

ene chapter. I was, it is true, in my cham- 
ber, enjoying all imaginable pleasure and 
- comfort ; but, alas! it was not in my pow- 
er to quit it whenever I wished. I even 


believe that, but for the interposition of 


eertain powerful persons, who interested 
themselves in my behalf, and to whom I 
feel most grateful, I should have had suf- 
ficient time to write a ponderous folio, so 





custom being contradictory, the judges 
might also pass sentence by throwing the 
dice. Perhaps it will be necessary to have 
recourse to a decision of this sort, to ex- 
plain why, and wherefore, my journey 
happened to last precisely forty-two days. 


CHAP IV. 


My chamber is situated in the forty- 
‘eighth degree of latitude, according to the 
measurement of father Beccaria. It runs 
in a direction from east to west, is of an 








ces round, walking close by the wall. My 
journey, however, will be far more exten- 
‘sive, as I shall cross it by length and by 
breadth, or diagonally, without either rule 
‘or method. I shall even make zig-zags, 





if need be. I do not like those people who 





much were the guardians, who obliged me 
thus to travel through my chamber, dis- 
posed to favour me. 

And yet, reasonable reader, how greatly 
these people erred !—Attend, if you please, 
tosthe logic which I here subjoin. 


for accidentally treading on your toes, or for 
suffering some harsh term to escape him in 
a moment 6f ill-humour, occasioned by 
your imprudence, or, what is worse than all, 
for being so unfortunate as to please your 
mistress ? 


A meeting takes place in some.retired 
spot, and there, like Nicole in the Bour- 
geois Gentilhomme, the one adversary en- 
deavours to thrust quarte, while the other 
parries tierce; and, that vengeance may 
be certain and complete, he presents his 
uncovered bosom to the mercy of his ad- 
versary’s blade, and runs the risk of being 
killed for the sake of revenge. Can any 
thing be more reasonable? and yet there 
are persons who disapprove of this. laudi- 
ble custom ! But it is equally. consistent, 
that the very persons who cendemn this 


| 


are so completly masters of their actions 
and thoughts, that they can say with cer- 
| tainty —* To-day | will make three visits, 
| I will write four letters, or 1 will finish the 
| work 1 began. My mindis so open to all 
| sorts of ideas, tastes, and sentiments ; it so 





‘which are scattered over the rugged path 
of lite? They are so rare, and so thinly 
‘sown, that he must be a blockhead who 
would not stop, and even turn out of his 
| road, to gather all within his reach. 
me, nothing is. more delightful than to fol- 
low my ideas by the track, as the sports- 
man does the game, without wishing to 
pursue any particular course. Thus, wien 
I travel through my chamber, I seldom 
keep ina direct line: I proceed from my 
table to a picture which hangs in a corner, 
and thence I set out, in an oblique direc- 
tion, towards the door. But, though my 
intention be to proceed direcily thither, 
yet, should I happen to meet ny arm-chai: 
in the way, I do not hesitate to sit down. 
An arm-chair is an admirable piece of for 

niture. It is an article of the utmost in. 











} portanee toa meditativeman. In the long 








oblong shape, and measures thirty-six pa- 


| and trace every possible figure of geometry, | 


A Oe ee ee 
ee 


winter evenings, it is sometimes pleasan 
and always prudent, to recline in an arm- 
ichair, removed from all the tumult and 
' bustle of numerous parties. A good fire, 
_ books, pens, and ink—what resources 
against ennui! and how delightful to for. 
get one’s books, to stir the fire, and yield 
to meditation—or to write a few rhymes 
‘for the amusement of one’s friends :—ihe 
_ hours then fly swiftly away, and glide sj. 
‘lently into eternity, while we are uncon- 
| scious of their course. 


| 





CHAP. ¥. 


Next to my arm chair, proceeding to- 
| Wards the north, stands my bed. It is 
| placed at the further end of the apartment, 
‘and forms the most agreeable perspective 
‘imaginable. It is most happily situated ; 
| the first rays of the sun enter and play on 
my bed curtains. I see them, on fine sum- 
mer mornings, advancing along the white 
| wall of my apartment, as the sun gradually 
irises. The elms which shade my windows 
divide them in a thousand various ways, 
and they play among the pink and white 
curtains of my bed, diffusing by their re- 
‘flection a delightful tint throughout the 
whole apartment. I hear the mingled 
'chirpings of the swallows on. the reof of 











eagerly receives all that is presentedit, that | 


"Is there any thing more natural, or more || —and why should it reject the pleasures | 


just, than to run a man through the body | 


To| 


the house, and the various birds who build 
their nests in the'elms. A thousand smi-' 
ling thoughts occupy my mind, and no 
creature in the world awakes with more 
agreeable and tranquil sensations than I do. 

I confess I love to enjoy these delightful 
moments, and I always prolong as much 
as possible the pleasure of meditating in 
bed. Is there any thing that more power- 
fully exeites the imagination or awakens 
more tender ideas than a bed !—Modest 
reader ! be not alarmed ;—but surely I may 
be permitted to mention the happiness of 
the lover, who, for the first time, presses 
|a virtuous wife to his bosom ! unspeakable 
rapture, which my evil destiny dooms me 
never to taste! There we are agitated by 
all the giddy dreams of imagination and 
hope. Finally, in bed we forget, during 
one half of our existence, the cares and 
troubles of the other. But what a multi- 
tude of melancholy and agreeable thoughts 
press at once on my imagination! What 
a singular combination of terrible and de- 
lightful situations ! 

On a bed we are born, and on a bed we 
die: it is the variable stage on which man- 








kind by turns perform interesting dramas, 
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ludicrous farces, and frightful tragedies 
It is a cradle strewed with flowers ; —it is 
the throne of love ;—it is a se pulchre. 


(To be continued.) 





——e so 


Hear both sides.—A short time since, 


we published an article, headed Old Maia « 
Diary ; we now present our readers with 
A BACHELOR'S THERMOMETER. 


At the age of-— 

16. Incipient palpitations toward the 
young ladies. 

17. Blushing and confusion in convers- 
ing with them. 

18. Confidence in conversing with them 
much increased. 

19. Angry if treated by them as a boy. 

20. Very conscious of his own charms 
and manliness. 

21. A looking glass indispensable in his 
room, to admire himself. 

22. Insufferable puppyism. 


him. 
ne 


iaeaeis on his part. 
26. Conducts himself with much supe- 


| 
riority towards her. | 


27. Pays his addresses to another lady, j 
= ene hope of mortifying the first. 
- Mortified and frantic at being refus-. 
*% 
29. Rails against the fair sex in general. 


30. Morose and out of humour in all | 


conversations on matrimony. 
31. Contemplates matrimony more un- | 


der the influence of interest than formerly. | | 
$2. Considers personal beauty ina wife | 
|| might be said, as Shakspeare expresses it, 


not so indispensable as formerly. 


$3. Still retains a high opinion of his | 


attractions as a hushand. 

$4. Consequently has no idea but he, 
may still marry a chicken. 

35, Falls deeply and violently in love 
with one of seventeen. 

36. An dernier desespoir at another re- 
fusal. 

37~Indulges in every kind of dissipation. 

38. Shuns the best part of the female 

Sex. 

39. Suffers much remorse and mortifi- 
cation in so doing. 

40. A fresh budding of matrimonial 
ideas, but no spring shoots. 


| 51. Much pleased with his housekeeper | 
} 


| 53. His pride revolts at the idea of mar- 


| rying her. 
~ Thi enough for | , ; 
eer Pile ne gerne gee 6 | 54. Isin great distress how to act. 
A 55. Completely under her influence, and | 
2 ; i! . ‘ 
24. Caught unawares by the snares of very niiseruble, 
| 
. The connection broken off, from | . 


} 
1} 


|| 41. A nice young widow perplexes him. | 
42. Ventures to address her with mixed | 
sensations of love and interest. 
43. Interest prevails, which eauses 
much cautious reflection. 
44. The widow jilts him, being as cau- 
tious as himself. 
45. Becomes every day more averse to 
ihe fair sex. 
46. Gouty and nervous symptoms begin || 
to appear, 
47. Fears what may become of him || 
when old and infirm. 
Thinks living alone quite irksome. 
49. Resolves to have a prudent young 
woman as housekeeper and companion. 
50. A nervous affection about him, and 
frequent attacks of the gout. 











as nurse. 





“Good!” She is hardly three feet 
| ‘high. ” © Better still. “ To cut the-mat- 

ter short, she is almost dumb, and altoge- 
| ther deaf.” Ts it possible So exclaimed 
the lover ; “ you transport me; long have 
iT searched for such a wife.” “But, my 
| good friend,” interrupted the father, I 
“cannot conceive what you propose to de 
| with a wife who is so ugly and so deform- 
ed, who is always sickly, and hath not a 
| penny. ” €Do with her! why, T travel 
‘the country and get my bread by exhibit- 
‘ing monsters; I will put her in a box; I 
will carry her about with me; and as for 
the fortune, let me alone for the acquisition 
of that.”—Ladies’ Lit. Mag. 


——— = a 


LAM MOTHER TO HER DAUCHTER, GOING 
TO BE MARRIED. 


You are now, my beloved child, about 

















52. Begins to feel some attachment to 
her. 





| 


| ing with her. 


| 57. She refuses to live any longer with 


him solo. 


! 
} 
| sy: ; 
| 98. Gouty, nervons, and bilious, to ex- | 


cess. {] 


59. Feels very ill, sends for her to his || 


| own private expenses, and proportion your 
| bedside, and intends espousing her. | P , ld 


| 


60. Grows rapidly worse, has his will | 
“made in her favour, and makes his exit. || 








| NO WOMAN WITHOUT HER VALUE. 


A poor peasant in Germany had. one | 
daughter who was so truly hideous, that it 


‘¢'The curs barked at her as she halted 
\along.” Yet aman, passing through the 
\| Village in which she lived, saw her and ask- || 
\ed her in marriage. “ Sir,” said the hon- 
est rustic to the suitor of his daughter, un- 
‘willing to take advantage of any man,| 
| ‘have you observed the unseemly form of 
avy daughter? Are you aware that I have 
‘nothing to give with her?” These,” re- || 
plied the ga “are objects of no weight 
with me.” But she is both hunch-back- 
ed and hunch-breasted.” Oh! that is 
precisely what I want.” “ Her skin is like 
shagreen.” “ Tam rejoiced at it.” “ You 








1 


to leave those arms which have hitherto 
cherished you, and directed your every 
step, and, at length, conducted you toa 
safe, happy, and honourable protection, in 
| the very bosom of love and honour. You 
' must be no longer the flighty, inconsiderate, 
| haughty, passionate girl, but ever, with 


| 


56. Many painful thoughts about part.) reverence and delight, have the merit of 


' your husband in view. Reflect how vast 
the sum of your obligation to the man who 


| confers upon you independence, distinctian, 


and, above all, felicity. 


| Moderate then, my beloved child, your 


general expenditure to the standard of his 
fortune, or rather his wishes. 


I fear not that, with your education and 


“=| principles, you can ever forget the more 
| sacred duties, so soon to be your sphere of 


action. Remember the solemnity of your 
vows, the dignity of your character, the 
sanctity of your condition. You are 
amenable to society for your example, to 
your husband for his honour and happiness, 
and to Heaven itself for those rich talents 
‘intrusted to your care and your improve- 
| ment; and though, in the maze of plea- 
sure, or the whirl.of passion, the duties of 
the heart may be forgotten, remember, my 
seg girl, there is a record which will 
one day appear in terrible evidence against 
us for our least omission.—Ibid. 


NT — 





— 

An Irish gentleman being asked, some 
time since, what brought him to London, 
he answered, that he came to see the invisi- 




















cannot perceive that she has any nose.” — 


ble girl. 
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VARIETIES. 


The influence of genius in elevating the 
mind above outward circumstances—the 
power of an enlarged soul, early to break 
the fetters of habit, and to aspire beyond 
the limits-of its intercourse in humble life, 
is happily illustrated ine little occurrence 
related in the life of Mr. West : 

. & Soon after the young artist had return- 
ed to his native place, from his first visit 
to Philadelphia, one of his young compa- 
ions, on a Saturday’s half holiday, engag- 
ed him to give upa party at trap-ball to 
tide with him to one of the neighbouring 
plantations. At the time appointed, the 
boy came, with the horse saddled. West 
inquired how he was toride; ‘“ Behind 





me,” said the boy; but Benjamin, full of 


the dignity of the profession to which he 


felt himself destined, answered, that he 
never would ride behind any body.— 
“Oh! very well then,” said the good-na- 
tured boy, “ you may take the saddle, and 
I will get up behind you.” Thus mount- 
ed, they proceeded on their excursion ; and 
the voy began to inform his companion that 
his father intended to send him to be an 
apprentice. ‘In what business ?” inquir- 
ed West; “a tailor,” answered the boy. 
“ Surely,” said West, “ vou will never fol- 
low that trade ;” animadverting upon its 


feminine character. The other, however 


was a shrewd, sound-headed lad, and de- 
fended the election very stoutly, saying 
that his father had made choice of it for 
him, and that the person with whom he | 
was to learn the business, was much re- 
“ But what 
do you intend to be, Benjamin?” West 
answered, that he had not thought at all 
on the subject, but he should like to be a 
“A painter!” exclaimed the 
boy, “ what sort of a trade is a painter? 
I never heard of sucha thing.” “ A pain- 
ter,” said West, “ isa companiomfor kings 
“ Surely you ate mad,” 
teplied the boy, “for there are no such 
“ Very true,” an- 
swered Benjamin, “ but there are plenty in 
The other, 
still more amazed at the apparent absurdi- 
ty of this speech, réiterated in a tone of 
greater surprise, “you are snrely quite 
iast replied by 
asking him if he really intended to be a 
<< Most certainly,” answered the 


spected by all his neighbours. 


painter. 


and emperors.” 


people in America.” 
other parts “of the world.” — 
mad.” To this the entbus 
tailor? 


said West, and alighting, immediately re- 
turned home.” 





Anecdote of General Washington.— 
During our revolutionary war, Jacob Duche 
a celebrated preacher of Philadelphia, em- 
ployed his eloquence to bring over Gene- 
ral Washington to the British cause. Soon 
after the General was appointed to the 
chief command of the army, Mr. Duche 
addressed a letter tohim, which was con- 
veyed by Mrs. Ferguson, a lady whose ac- 
knowledged address and ability might have 
been better employed than in this project: 

“ Washington, with his army, at that 
time lay at Valley-forge, and this lady, on 
the pretext of paying him a visit, as they 
were previously acquainted, went to the 








walked backwards and forwards nearly an 
hour, without speaking. He appeared to 
be much agitated during the greatest part 
of the time; but at length, having decided 
with himself, he stopped, and addressed 
her in nearly the following words: “ Ma- 


have in the honour of Mr. Duche. 


ca with sovereign authority. 


honest man. 











wisdom. 








for I will no longer keep your company,” | 


camp. The general received her in his 
tent with much respect, for he greatly ad- 
mired the masculine vigour of her mind. — 
When she had delivered the letter, he read 
it attentively, and, rising from his seat, 


dam, I have always esteemed your cha- 
racter and endowments, and Lam fully 
,|| sensible of the noble principles by which 
you are actuated on thiseccasion; nor has 
any man in the whole continent more con- 
fidence in the integrity of his friend, than I 
But | 
am here entrusted by the people of Ameri- 
They have 
placed their lives and fortunes at my dis- 
posal, because they believe me to be an 
Were I, therefore, to desert 
their cause, and consign them again to the 
British, what would be the consequence ? 
to myself, perpetual infamy; and to them, 
endless calamity. The seeds of everlast- 
ing division are sown between the two 
countries; and, were the British again to 
become our masters, they would have to 
maintain their dominion by force, and 
would, after all, retain us in subjection 
only so long as they could hold their bayo- 
nets to our breasts. No, Madam, the pro- 
posal of Mr. Duche, though conceived 
with the best intention, is not framed in 
America and England must be 
Separate states;. but they may have com- 
other. ‘Then you may ride by yourself, || mon interesis, for they,are but one people. 


ee 
It will, therefore, be the object of my life 
and ambition, to establish the indepep. 
dence of America in the first place; ang 
in the second, to arrange such a communi. 
ty of interests between the two nations as 
shall indemnify them for the calamities 
which they now suffer, and form:a new 
zera in the history of nations. But, Ma: 
dam, you are aware that I have many ene. 
mies; Congress may hear of your yisit, 
and of this letter, and I should be suspect. 
ed were I to conceal it from them. | ye. 
spect you truly, as I have said; andI es. 
teem the probity and motives of Mr. Duche, 
and therefore you are free to depart from 
the camp, but the letter will be transmit. 
ted without delay to Congress.” 

Mrs. Ferguson, as well as Mr. Duche, 
were obliged to quit the country.  Itis 
paintul to add, that when Duche went to 
England, he was allowed to pine, unnotic. 


ed by the government, and remained in 
obscurity ever after.” 


| 


| 








Darkness was honoured by the Egyp- 
tians under the name of Athor. The crea- 
tor was called Cneph, signifying excellent. 
In a temple in the island of Elepphantina, 
he was worshipped under the form of a 
serpent. 




















A gentleman sat down to write a deed, 
and began with “know one woman by 
these presents” —“ You are wrong,” saida 
by-stander, “it ought to be, know all 
men.” ‘ Very well,” answered the other, 
“if one woman knows it, all men will of 
course.” 








A Pun. A cause was lately tried, 
which originated ina dispute about a pair 
of small clothes. The judge, who was a 
\noted punster, observed it was the first 
time, he had ever known a suit made out 
of a pair of breeches. 














Pride.—The proud man is a great fool, 
and loses what is his grand object. In- 
stead of acquiring respect or regard, he 
renders himself contemptible. 


—— 





it; fight for it; die for it; any thing but— 
live for it. 








Men will wrangle for religion ; write for 
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POETRY. | As spiders touch’d, seek their webs inmost part ; || Thou sleep’st beneath thy lowly stone, 


|| As bees in storms, back to their hives return ; 
fs — | As blood in danger gathers to the heart ; 
ON THE DEATH OF A BELOVED WIFE. 








Sweet Spirit, from that weary bondage free If e»pht can teach us anght, affiction’s looks 
Of low mortality, | (Making us pry into ourselves so near,) 


4s men seek towns when foes the country burn: |! 





Free from the cares that rudely press Teach us to know ourselves beyond all books, 

The mourner, that companionless | Or all the learned schools that ever were. 

Must onward tread life’s wilderness 
Uncheer'd by thee! 





| She within lists my ranging mind has brought, | 
| That now beyond myself € wiil not go; 
Oheed’st thou where that couch of tears they || Myself am centre of my circling thought: 
strew, | Only myself I study, learn and know, 
And midnight sighs, 
For him—that lonely one—that bade adieu 
With thee, to all of joy that e’er he knew ?— 
For bim no more of Hope's illusive hue 
Shall visions rise! 


' T know my body’s of so frail a kind, 

As force without, fevers within can kill ; 
I know the heavenly nature of my mind, 
But ‘tis corrupted both in wit an/ will. 





There beats the heart so cheerless and unfriended, || # know 94 sows hath Syria - know all things, | 
2 ; || Yet is she blind and ignorant in all; 
That if on joy depended ‘ 


, aia I know I'm one of ratore’s little kines 
The pulse of life, that ministry iad : aS, 
i , J ¢ | 

With thy last sigh had ceas'd to be! || Yet to the least and viicst things am thrall, 


la gtief’s forlorn captivity 
With hope unblended. 





|| 1 know my life’s a pain, and but a span ; 
\ I know my sense is mocked in every thing : 
|| And, to conclude, J know myself a man, 
| Which is a proud and yet a wretched thing. 
| 





That left me none beloving, loved by none 
(Now thou art gone !) 

Nor hath that bahe of thine the power . —_— 

To smile away the shades that lower— | 

No—I must weep away the hour If ever man died of loye, it was Edward 


Unsooth'd alone! || Morton. The lady to whom he became | 
Lit, Gazetie. | , | 
| early attached, was married to another.— | 


| Morton was present at the marriage, and 





———— 


The following verses by Davies, an Eng- I was never seen to smile afterwards. The 
lish author of the f7th century, is taken i lady, - is said, sho unhappy in her union, 
from Campbell’s specimen’s. | and did not survive it many years. Mor- || 

, ton died at Corfu. A portrait of the lady | 
THE VANITY OF HUMAN KNOWLEDGE. | was found in his portfolio, wrapped up in| 
Why did my parents send re to Pe peers | the following lines :— 
Since the desive to know dest made men fools, | SW thee wedded—thou didat go 


i I t of all mankind Within the sacred aisle, 
And did corrupt the root o kind. || Thy young cheek in a blushing glow 


What is this knowledge but the sky-stolen fire, Betwist a tear and smile. 
For which the thiet* still chained in ice dot sit? |, Thy heart was glad in maiden glee, 
And which the poor rude satyr did admire, | But he it lov'd so fervently, 


1 r . =| . . 
And needs must kiss, but burnt his lips with it. Was faithless all the while: 
|| T hate hira for the vow he spoke— 


a 


In fine, what is it but the fiery coach || | hate him for the vow he broke. 
Whi ra ht his death | 
hich the youth sought,t and sought his death I hid the love that could not die, 


Its doubts, and hopes and fears, 
And buried all my misery 

In secrecy and tears ; 
And days pass'd on, and thou didst prove 
The wits that dived most deep, and soar’d most | The pang of unrequited love, 


Withal, | 
Or the boy’s wings,} which, when he did ap- 

proach 1] 
The sun's hot beams, did melt and let him fall. | 





high, || E’enin thine early years ; 
Seeking man’s powers have found his weakness || And theu didst die, so fair and good! 
such ; In silence and in solitude! 


Skill comes so slow, and time so fast doth fly, 


We learn so little and forget so much. Wile Hen wet eee ee 


Affection’s secret pains ; 


For this the wisest of all mortal men I'd not have shock’d thy modest pride 


Said, ‘‘He knew nought but that he did not For all the world contains ; 
know,” But thou hast perish'd, and the fire 
And the great mocking master mock'd not then, || That often check'd, could ne'er expire, 
When he said truth was buried deep below. Again unhidden reigns: 
igs: It is no crime to speak my vow, 
*Fromotheus. " Por ah! thou canst not hear it now. 














t Pheton. t Icarus, 





That dark and dreamless sleep ; 
And he, thy loved and chosen one— 
Why goes he not to weep ? 
He does nut kneel where I have knelt, 
He cannot feel what I have felt, 
The anguish, still, and deep, 
The painful thoughts of what has been, 
The canker-worm that is not seen. 


But |—as o’er the dark blue wave, 
Unconsciously I ride, 
My thoughts are hovering o’er thy grave, 
My soul is by thy side. 
There is one voice that wails thee yet, 
One heart that cannot e’er forget 
The visions that have died ; 
And aye, thy form is buried there, 
A doubt—an anguish—a despeir! 
British Etonian. 
= 


Lines, by the late John P. Curran. 


O Sleep! awhile thy power suspending, 
Weigh not yet my eyelids down ; 

For Mem'ry, see! with Eve attending, 
Claims a moment for her own. 

I know her by ber robe of mourning, 
I know her by her faded light, 

When, faithful with the gloom returning, 
She comes, to bid a sad “ Good Night.” 


Ob! let me hear, with bosom swelling, 
While she sighs o'er time that’s past ; 

Oh! let me weep, while she is telling 
Of joys that pine, and pangs that last. 

And now, O Sleep! while grief is streaming, 
Let thy balm sweet peace restore, 

While fearful Hope through tearsis beaming, 
Sooth to rest that wakes no more. 


—_———_—— 


MY BROTHER'S GRAVE. 


Beneath the chancel’s hallow’d stone, 
Expos‘d to every rustic tread, 

To few, save rustic mourners, hnown, 
My brother, is thy lowly bed. 

Few words, upon the rough stone graven, 
Thy name—thy birth--thy youth declare— 

Thy innocence—thy hopes of Heavea— 
in simplest phrase recorded there 

No 'scutcheons shine, no banners wave, 

In mockery o'er my Brother's Grave. 


No sound of human toil or strife 
To death's lone dwelling speaks of life, 
Nor breaks the silence still and deep 
Where thou, beneath thy burial stone, 
Art laid in that anstartled sleep 
The living eye bath never known. 
The tonely sexton’s footstep falls 
In dismal echoes on the wallts, 
As, slowly pacing through the aisle, 
Hesweeps the unholy dust away, 
And cobwebs, which must not defile 
Those windows on the Sabbath-day ; 
And, passing through the central nave, 
Treads lightly on my Brother's Grave. 


But when the sweet-toned Sabbath-chime, 
Pouring its music on the breeze, 
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‘Proclaitns the well known holy time 
Of prayer, and thanks, and bended knees. 
When rustic crowds devoutly meet, 
And lips and hearts to God are given, 
And souls enjoy oblivion sweet 
Of earthly ifs, in thought of Heaven ; 
What voice of calm and solemn tone 
Is heard above the burial stone ? 
What form in priestly meek array 
Beside the altar kneels to pray ? 
What holy hands are lifted up 
To bless the sacramental cup? 
Full Well I know that reverend form, 
- And if a voice Gould reach the dead, 
Those tones would reach thee, tho’ the worm, 
My brother, makes thy breast his bed ; 
That sire, who thy existence gave, 
Now stands beside thy lowly grave. 
British Etonian. 





THE NEMEAN LION. 
“Twas now high noon—No roar I heard, nor saw 
One print that might betray the prowler’s paw : 
Nor rustic fouad, amidst his pastoral care, 
Nor herdsmen, who might show the lion's lair. 











This—this t mark'd, and ere the beast respir'd, 
Flung down my painted bow, with triumph fir'd, 
Seiz'd instant his broad neck; behind him prest 
From his fell claws unsheath’d to guard my 
breast, 
And twin’d quick mounting on his horrid back, 
My legs in his, to guard from an attaek, 
My griping thighs—then heard him (as the breath 
Lost its last struggles in the gasp of death,) . 
Aloft in air; and hail’d the savage dead! 
Heil groan’d—to hell his monster-spirit fled !" 


EPIGRAM. 


I searce can blame thee, foolish Fly, 
Vent’ring too near Elmira’s eye, 

For, giddy Fly, thou still delightest 

To wanton where the beams are brightest, 
And many a gaudy insect round 

Doth court the death that thou hast found. 





Be ____________ 
NEW-YORK, 
SATURDAY, AUGUST 11, 182). 








At length, as up the mountain groves I go, 
Amidst a thicket 1 espy my foe : 
Ere evening, gorg’d with carnage and with blood, 
He sought his den deep buried in the wood— 
Slaughter’s black dyes—his face—his chest dis- 
dain, 
And hangs still blacker from his clotted mane, 
While shooting out his tongue with foam be- 
smear'd, 
He licks the grisly gore that steep'’d his beard. 
"Midst bowering shrubs I hid me from his view, 


Imitation Leghorn.— Mrs. E.C. St. Martin, of | 
this city. has undertaken the manufacture of imi-| 
tation Leghorn hats, from the common spear 
grass—similar to that used by Miss Woodhouse. 
She exhibited a sample, both of the grass and of 
the plaid, a few days since, at our office, and, as| 
far as we were capable of judging, it equalled in| 
appearance at least, the true Italian hats. We 
have never seen an estimate of the amount ex- | 
pended annually in this city for this single article 
of foreign manufacture, but it is presumed we 








Then aim’d an arrow, as he nearer drew, 
But from his flank the shaft rebounding flew. 
His fiery eyes he lifted from the ground, 
High raised his tawny head, and gazed around, 
And gnash'd his teeth tremendous—when again 
(Vex’d that the first had spent its force in vain,) 
T launch‘d an arrow at the monster’s heart ; 
It flew—but left unpierc’d the vital part : 
His shaggy hide repulsive of the blow, 
The feather'd vengeance kiss’d, and fell below. 
My bow once more, with vehemence | tried— 
Then first he saw——and rising in the pride 
Of lordly anger, the Gght impell'd, 
Scourg’d with his lashing tail bis sides, and 
swell'd 
His brindled neck, and bent into a bow 
His back, in act to bound upow bis foe! 
As when a wheeler his tough fig-tree bends, 
And flexile to a wheel each felly tends, 
Through gradual heat—aw bile the timber stands 
In cutves, then springs elastic from his hands; 
Thas the fell beast, high bounding from afar, 
Sprohg, with a sudden impulse to the war. — 
My left band held my darts, and round my breast 
Spread thigkly-wrought, my strong protecting 
vest, "sp ' 
My olive club f wielded in my right: * 
And his shagg’d temples struck with all my 
might’ ake 
The olive snapp’d asunder omhis head— 
Trembling he reel’d—the savage fierceness fled 
From his dimm’d eyes ; and all coofus’d his brain 
Seem’'d swimming ia an agony of pain, 


speak within bounds, when we say, that it is 
equal to $200,000. The New-York ladies would 
display a laudable spirit of patriotism, as well as 
of economy, were they totorntheir attention to 
this subject, and, instead of lavishing their wealth 
upon foreigners, merely because they wre fo- 
reigners, (for we are certain, that it would not 
require any sacrifice of personal feeling to wear 
the imitation hats,) assist their own country wo- 
in an undertaking truly American. 

We understand that Miss St. M, the daughter 
|} of the lady above alluded to, learnt the art of 
plaiting and sewing leghorn, as well as of prepar- 
ing the straw, from an Italian. 

Miss Mary Hall, of Cherry-Valley, on the 20th 
of July last, spun ten runs, thirteen knots, and 
twenty-eight threads of woollen yarn. She be- 
gan at day-light and ended at 9 o'clock the same 
evening. The yarn is declared to be well spun 
by several of her neighbours. 

Miss Ann Yates, of the town of Fisbkill, not 
long since, also spun and reeled one hundred and 
thirty knots of woollen yarn, in one day, from 
sun to sun. : 

Young ladies: Remark is unnecessary—“ Go 
| thou and do likewise.” 

One hundred and fifty passengers were on 
board the steam-ship Robert-Fulton, on Thurs- 
day morning last, when she set out on her trip 
around Long-Island. When the F. departed, she 
i was greeted by the band on board the Franklin. 
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Ladies, look out !—At a Sheriff's Court, held in 
London, a jury was called to assess damages for 
a breach of promise of marriage. It appeared 
that a Mr. Pizzy had gained the affections of 
Miss Sarah Burchett, and that they were engaged 
to be married together. About that time, the 
lady purchased the sixteenth share of a lottery 
ticket, which came upa prize of £20,000. Let. 
ters were produced, written by the hady after her 
good fortune, in which she still declared her in. 
tention of marrying the plaintiff; preparations 
| were accordingly made for the happy event, the 





j wedding ring was purchased, and the bands were 


| invited, when she altered her mind, and married 
Mr. Boulter. The jury returned a verdict of 

y 

| $888 88 cents, forthe disappointed swain. 
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MARRIED, 

At Greenwich Village, on Saturday evening, 
| the 4th instant, by the Rev. Dr. Upfold, Mr 
| George Singleton, formerly of Boston, to Miss 
Mary Ann Phebus, of this city. 

On Wednesday evening, Sth inst. by the Rey, 
Mr Matthews, John Lorimer Graham, Esq. to 
Emily Matilda, youngest daghter of the late 
Isaac Clason, Esq. of this city, 

On the 30th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Bork, Mr. 
Charles E. Ellis, son of Richard Ellis, to Miss 
Emeline Brush, both of this city. 
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DIED, 

On the 7th inst. after a lingering illness, John 
Scudder, Esq. proprietor of the American Mu- 
seum, in the 45th year of his age. 

On the 7th inst. suddenly, Mr. Hector Sinclair, 
aged 46 years.. 

On the 8th inst. Mrs. Mary Kelly, aged 79. 

On the 7th inst. Mrs. Catharinc Dolan, in the 
76th year ef her age. 

On the 8th inst. Catharine Sandeman, infast 
daughter of Patrick Thompson. 

At Western, in the county of Oneida, on the 
3d inst. Major General William Floyd, one of the 
patriots of the revolution, and one of the few 
remaining members of Congress, who signed the 
Declaration of Independence. 

r : Sr 
Agenis for the Cabinet. 

Philadelphia.—James Andersons 

New-Haven.~-Wm. H. Jones. 

Boston.—Leonard Holmes, 

Poughkeepsie —Jacob Van Ness. 

Newark.—Matthias Day. 

Norfolk.—James H. Swindell. 

Fincastle —G. Backus. 

Morgansville—P. B. Walker 

Charleston.—Henry Goldsmith. 

Fayetteville —Charles Clark. 

Raleigh. —John C. Stedman. 

Augusta —J.& H. Ely. 

Sparta —Henry Rogers. 
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